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WOMAN'S POSITION IN ABT. 

In the following article we propose to circulate 
some ideas bearing upon Art in relation to the 
gentle sex, to show what a vast field for employ- 
ment there is open to women, consistent with 
their organic powers and social relationships. A 
French writer, M. Lagrange, is our authority. 
Dancing, Music, and the Drama, he says, are in 
France the official channels for female artistic ca- 
pacity, the government providing conservatories 
for instruction in these branches of art. "Why 
should it not offer the same facilities for instruc- 
tion in the arts of Design ? In advocating the 
establishment of a conservatoire for instruction in 
Design, M. Lagrange pictures the .risks and re- 
wards that fall to the cantatrice, the danseuse and 
the actress, and compares these with those that 
the females are subject to who pursue Drawings 
Painting, and Sculpture. The latter pursuits, M. 
Lagrange contends, are more consonant with the 
feminine instincts of modesty and privacy, and 
more worthy of public encouragement. His ideas 
are of general application, and equally suggestive 
here as they are in France. 

"We open with a French woman's address to 
the power that has provided facilities for her cul- 
ture in Music and Dancing : " To hear you argue 
the matter, gentlemen, it seems we are only qua- 
lified for singing and dancing. If a poor girl 
manifests any aptitude for the Fine Arts, she is at 
once devoted to the stage. The government 
obtains possessi6n of her, and constitutes itself 
her schoolmaster. And yet how many scholars 
emerge above the level of a school class, and shine 
as masterly proficients ! How many shipwrecked 
talents are there condemned to the boards of a 
ca/S chantant, or to the boards of the lowest pro- 
vincial theatre ! How many mistaken careers 
end in poverty, shame and disgrace ! The glory 
of a prima donna or of a theatrical star, at what 
price is it obtained! This fortune of a day, do 
you not often see it sadly reflected in the suffer- 
ings of a laborious and often despised old age ? 
We amuse you, gentlemen, and you are content. 
But may not women demand other things ? More 
than one engaged in theatrical pursuits fos- 
tered by government, sees too late that she is 
upon the wrong road, and asks herself if the sen- 
timent of art with which nature has endowed her 
does not entitle her to a more reliable support, to 



a more respected career, and to a more enduring 
fame." An answer to this interrogatory is easily 
given. 

What remains of the fame of dancers and mu- 
sicians with whose names the dictionaries are 
full ? Of Guimard, a famous danseuse, there is no 
souvenir but that of a sullied reputation and a 
richly decorated mansion in a depraved taste. 
Malibr'an and Pasta charmed the ears of our 
forefathers — where are the brilliant notes that 
were warbled from their throats ? Borne away 
by the wind kindred to the breath that uttered 
them. But the wind could not sweep away the 
canvas on which Claudine Stella wrote her name 
to hang by the side of Poussin's in the museums 
of their common country. Go to the Louvre, go 
to Florence, and contemplate Madame Le Brun 
still alive in her graceful portraits. Go to Ver- 
sailles, and see that statue of Joan of Arc pre- 
serving the name of a king's daughter, which 
posterity never would have known had not a 
nobler art than dancing given to it a fame-as last- 
ing as the marble which consecrates it. Italy has 
given great singers to the world, musicians of the 
highest order, dancers that rival Taglioni, and 
equally eminent female painters. Only of the 
latter can she show testimonials of genius that 
have been spared by the hand of time. At 
Venice she points to the portraits of Maria 
Robusti, the daughter of Tintoretto ; at Bologna 
to Lavinia Fontana, the painter of Pope Gregory 
XHL, and at Florence to Elizabeth Sirani, who 
was the first to open a studio for female pupils. 
At the Uffizji in Florence, you will be arrested by 
the terrible Judith of Artemisia Gentileschi, and 
at the Accademia, alongside of the Dominican 
Fra Angelico, by the timid countenance of Sister 
Plautilla Nelli, a member of the same order. 
Female painters have, too, their patron even in 
Paradise. There is a relic at Bologna of a pre- 
cious panel, the work of the hand of St. Cathe- 
rine Vigri, whom painting conducted, as dancing 
could not, to the honors of canonization. 

In the Low Countries, in Flanders, in Germany, 
female painters and engravers abound. The 
name of Margaret Van Eyck is closely connect- 
ed with the discovery of oil-painting. Otto 
Venius, Terburg, Schalken, and Van Huysum, 
had pupils in their daughters and sisters. A- 
Margaret Godevoyck deserves to be called the 
pearl of the youthful aspirants of Dordrecht. 
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Rachel Ruisch, the accredited painter to the 
elector-palatine, and the mother of ten children, 
held the brush with a firm hand at the ripe old 
age of eighty. Angelica Kauffman, a skillful 
musician, viewed music only as a relaxation from 
labor, devoting herself to painting as the master 
art of her life. 

In France, the old Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, more liberal than the present Institut, 
comprehended that it could not justly exclude 
women ; and such was the eagerness of women to 
avail themselves of its honors, and the readiness 
of the men to welcome them, that the king was 
obliged to restrict the number of female acade- 
micians to four. From 1663 the Academy opened 
its doors to women ; we find in that year the 
wife of the sculptor, Girardon, one of its mem- 
bers; six years afterward, les soears ds Boulogne, 
in 1672, Sophie Cheron, a portrait painter, and in 
1676 Anne Stresor, a miniaturist. Sculptors in 
wood and painters of flowers, birds, and minia- 
tures, and an authoress of a treatise on Art, a 
" queen of pastel," and one lady, a rival of her 
husband, are mentioned as successors to these, 
and honorable members of the institution. Out- 
side of the Academy, from that time to this in 
France, the name of women artists is legion. 
They have written themselves on the pages of 
French art-history as painters of enamels, deco- 
rators of royal palaces, accomplished draughts- 
men in crayon, and skillful etchers and engravers. 
In our own day is it necessary to mention the 
names of Madame O'Connell, Rosa Bonheur, and 
the sculptress, Mademoiselle Fauveau ? 

The United States are not left behind in respect 
to its encouragement of female talent. Like the 
old Academy in France, our New York Academy 
of Design has opened its doors to female mem- 
bership, as can be seen in the name of Miss Anne 
Hall on its list of academicians. And then has 
not Miss Hosmer achieved the honor of a State 
commission to transmit to posterity the marble 
form of one of its noblest sons. 

That Music and Dancing are not the only arts 
that conduct women to fame and fortune the 
above instances abundantly demonstrate. Paint- 
ing, Engraving, and Sculpture, similarly encou- 
raged, promised equal success; they provide a 
more assured support, in its being better acquired, 
and a more substantial renown, and especially a 
calmer and chaster existence. In the crowd of 
those above referred to, we must admit that some 
there are who could not be cited as models of 
domestic life. None, at all events, found in the 
art to which they were devoted a daily temp- 
tation and a lasting snare — a permanent and al- 



ways craving abyss for victims ; none have been 
placed in that horrible alternative of either aban- 
doning a vocation that supports them, or of dis- 
solving the ties that minister to a pure social 
intercourse. With the candidate for the stage 
how different ! She early finds on the benches of 
the Conservatoire glances that offend her; the 
day she passes its threshold a life of risk opens 
itself before her, and risk in the life of a woman 
is but a synonym for disorder. Driven from 
city to city in quest of precarious engagements, 
and exposed to the questionable attentions that 
custom allows, open to the wiles of infamous 
agents, and ever struggling with cupidity and 
ignorance in the duel between honor and fame, 
she too often loses one without gaining the other, 
and is forced to descend from the wooden plat- 
form where she has fruitlessly paraded herself, to 
sink into the arms of misery, full of remorse and 
disgust at ever having drawn the breath of life. 
The musical artist encounters fewer perils of this 
kind. But is it not too much to ask of the 
modesty of woman not only a public exhibition 
of her talents, but also to demand her presence ? 
Fortunate are those who, after long and patient 
effort, reach such a point of success as to exhibit 
themselves but for a few hours in a public con- 
cert ! How many pass their lives in plodding 
from house to house, rating their talents by a 
scale of wages, and never crossing the line that 
separates them from the position of an artist. 

Very different is the condition of the women 
who devote themselves to the arts of Design. 
Painter, Engraver, or Sculptor, it is her works 
alone that claim the public eye. Her person is 
sacred ; no one dares to lift the veil that conceals 
her countenance ; no one presumes to call upon her 
to courtesy to feeble applause. A young girl, 
chaste and pure, she may watch by the lonely 
hearth-side ; a wife, she may not see her smiles 
and caresses in dispute as the seal of a purchased 
right; a mother, she may educate her children 
under a name that they will never be tempted to 
despise. Exhibitions, open to everybody, will 
afford the public an opportunity to measure her 
talent or genius ; critics will confine their attacks 
to her works, and praise, if she deserves it, will 
reach her eyes and ears in terms that she will be 
able to listen to or peruse without the accom- 
paniment of a blush. The capital point which 
separates such a one from musicians and singers 
is this, that the female painter or engraver may 
follow her profession in the shadow of retirement, 
overlooked, never publicly advertised, and never 
summoned to appear before the curious and heart- 
less world ; in the occupation which art affords 
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her, she finds ample resources for maintaining 
the honor of life, whatever may he her grade in 
society. "With the cantatrice, the actress, and 
the danseuse it is different — they must possess 
genius ; it is the condition of their education to 
aspire to the highest rank. What pupil of the 
Conservatory would, on graduating, resign her- 
self to the office of a chorus singer, and be content 
with that r61e the remainder of her life ? Can a 
female instrumentalist take her seat in the orches- 
tra of a petty theatre ? No. For one and for 
the other, to excel is a cruel necessity ; both con- 
template the musical Conservatoire as the cradle 
of a prima donna. 

"Were there a Conservatoire for education in 
drawing, not only would artists spring from it, 
but there would also rise from its benches honest, 
accomplished laborers. Plastic art — all art that 
deals with forms and the representation of forms 
— is great and beautiful in this, that it is not 
restricted to the summits of excellence, but by 
gentle gradations descends into the minute and 
familiar details of ordinary life. Like the waters 
that flow from the glaciers, Art spreads in count- 
less and invisible streams beneath life's verdure, 
winding at the bases of its hillocks, here plunging 
in cascades, and there gently murmuring between 
rocky banks, ever freshening our impulses, and 
commingling with the common requirements of 
daily experience. There is no object used by us 
that is not within the domain of art, because there 
is none for which art, aided by taste, has not put 
in operation some of the inert forces of nature. 
Musical taste nowhere comes in contact with 
daily wants; plastic taste touches everything. 
Musical art is a luxury ; plastic art is a prime ne- 
cessity. The female artist, although she may not 
cover grand canvases, may still pursue painting 
profitably. What hand so delicate as that which 
decorates the exquisite porcelains that we love to 
see around us? Who can produce upon the 
ivory, with a like sentiment of maternal tender- 
ness, the features of a cherished infant ? And to 
descend to the precincts of a trade, where shall 
we find, except among women, the patience and 
carefulness required in the coloring of botanical 
plates and every description of illustrative art ? 
The publishers alrea'dy employ hundreds of 
women to illuminate books. It is to feminine 
hands, incapable of erecting massive stone monu- 
ments, that is assigned the labor of building the 
pasteboard structures that supply the holiday joys 
of children. Not only in the merely industrial 
branches of art are women useful, but equally so 
are they in other departments. Is it not a ridi- 
culous sight, a broad-shouldered man, with volumi- 



nous whiskers, tracing designs for laces and em- 
broidery ? At Lyons, the manufacture of diverse 
stuffs absorbs the hands of thousands of men and 
women — but the men only enjoy the privilege of 
inventing combinations of forms and colors des- 
tined to inveigle the eyes of fashionable caprice. 
Is there not a contradiction in this ? Should hot 
feminine taste, developed by artistic education, 
embroider itself upon the shawls, the carpets, the 
ribbons, and other brilliant fantasies in the world 
of dry-goods ? 

The carpets of Smyrna and of Caramania, so 
widely esteemed, are evidence of what woman's 
genius can produce. They are all woven by fe- 
minine hands. When a child is old enough to 
manage a netting-needle, wools of all kinds and 
colors are placed in her hands, and a cord is 
stretched between two trees, and they then say 
to the young workman, " It is with thyself to 
make thy dowry !" A rude model, the traditions 
of the village, the example of her mates, and the 
advice of her mother, are her only guides ; she 
has no master but fancy, and it is according to 
the caprice of her taste that she assorts the colors 
and combines the lines. The work drags slowly 
along. Every year adds a mite to its length, 
until finally comes the time when she is obliged 
to think of marriage. The hand of the workman 
i3 stayed, the carpet is sold, and the product be- 
comes the dowry of a youthful wife. Another 
illustration, nearer to our own times. At Nantes, 
in France, there is a manufactory of stained glass 
which has already provided beautiful windows for 
various churches in Paris and elsewhere. Do the 
public know who painted them ? Women. The 
manufactory is a convent, one of the strictest of 
those among female communities that interdict all 
intercourse with the outside world — the Carmel- 
ites. They began by painting banners for poor 
churches ; then as a new chapel was just con- 
structed for them, they had the good sense and 
good taste to substitute stained glass for the 
white panes which were in preparation for the 
sashes. With no resources beyond those they 
possessed within the walls of a cloister, or those 
that could be introduced through the narrow 
openings of a' grating, hung with a black veil of 
double thickness, without instructors, and with 
no models but engravings, these courageous 
women accomplished their self-imposed task. 
They not only succeeded in establishing a stu- 
dio of painting on glass that provided for 
their own necessities, but it has been the object 
of public reward in the Great Exhibition of 
1855. This establishment, in every department, 
is now conducted exclusively by women, and 
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it rivals the manufactories of Tours and Cler- 
mont. 

We should see other marvels of the fine taste 
of women, if, directed and nourished by a good 
education, it could be substituted for the taste of 
men in certain branches of industrial art. Jew- 
elry offers them a vast field— one in which 
they might accomplish most of the labor. In 
wood-sculpture all that belongs to its simple or- 
nament might receive a special grace from their 
inspiration. Those who would provide the richest 
stuffs for our furniture, would also know how to 
invent the most elegant forms to be covered by 
them. Lithography, engraving, and especially 
engraving on wood, would gain in quality by 
passing from men's hands to the hands of women. 

Man is not made for sedentary life ; woman, on 
the contrary, conforms to it without inconve- 
nience ; she better maintains that close, unceasing 
attention, that motionless activity which the en- 
graver's pursuit demands. Her nimble fingers, 
accustomed to wield the needle, lend themselves 
more easily to minute operations, to the use of 
small instruments, to the almost imperceptible 
shades of manipulation that wood-engraving ex- 
acts. Cutting on copper and steel demands also 
a patience and minutia much more compatible 
with the nature of woman than with that of man. 
It is only in womanizing himself, in some degree, 
that man succeeds in obtaining the development 
of these faculties so contrary to his physical con- 
stitution, and always at the expense of his natural 
force. 

Finally, says M. Lagrange, in this part of his 
subject, there would be every advantage both to 
art and to the sex to see women more generally 
practise the fine arts. This result might be ob- 
tained, if our civilized society would recognize 
and provide means of education similar to those 
provided for men. More cannot well be asked, 
nor less refused to those who contribute equally 
to the progress and refinement of humanity. 



Objects of the greatest terror and distress please 
in painting, and please more than the most beautiful 
objects that appear calm and indifferent. .... The 
force of imagination, the energy of expression, the 
power of numbers, the charms of imitation ; all these 
are naturally, of themselves, delightful to the mind. 
And when the object presented lays also hold of some 
affection, the pleasure still rises upon us, by the con- 
version of this subordinate movement into that which 
is predominant. The passion, though perhaps natu- 
rally, and when excited by the simple appearance 
of a real object, it may be, painful ; yet is so smoothed, 
and softened, and mollified, when raised by the finer 
arts, that it affords the highest entertainment.— Hume. 



ODE TO NEVADA. 

BY HOEATIO HUBBELL. 

The Sierra Nevada is that mountain mass which forms 
so distinguished a feature in the topography of Upper 
California. It rises 10,000 feet above the level of the 
Pacific Ocean into the region of eternal snow. It was 
crossed by Col. Fremont in 1844, and is fully described 
in his journal and dispatches. 

Lo ! lonely and high, 

The snow-crown'd Nevada I 
'Gainst the clear azure sky 

Stands the lofty Nevada 1 

When seen from afar, 

Thy peak — bright Nevada ! 
Like some new-risen star, 

Is gleaming, Nevada 1 

Like a Titan of old, 

Proud — aspiring Nevada t 
Heav'n itself thou would'st hold — 

Bold, grasping Nevada I 

Look abroad — far abroad — 

Rock-to w'ring Nevada 1 
Mountain — ocean — as lord 

Then own thee, Nevada ! 

But few o'er thee roam, 

Wild, dreary Nevada ! 
In thy summits — no home 

Finds the eagle, Nevada t 

Yet the sun-be.ams oft play 
Bound the rose-hued Nevada, 

And the purple-dyed ray 
Tints the waves and Nevada I 

How hush'd goes the night 

On the silent Nevada ! 
With the stars burning bright 

Above thee, Nevada 1 

If the moon pours its stream 

Of effulgence, Nevada ! 
Thou wilt stand in its gleam 

Pale and spectral, Nevada ! 

But the blast, and its moan — 

Storm-swept Nevada ! 
Bear and breathe the deep tone 

Of the tempest, Nevada 1 

When the winds, piping loud, 

Chant their dirges, Nevada ! 
And the snow-drift its shroud 

Throws around thee, Nevada ! 

Farewell to thee, now — 

Thou majestic Nevada I 
Beauty mantles thy brow I 

But adieu ! now Nevada ! 



